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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND, —Cowpem 
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WELOOME HOME AGAIN, 


STRAIGHT TO THE MARK. 


CHAPTER LI.—BROUGHT HOME. 


Like a cloistress, she will veiled walk 
And water once a day, her chamber round 
With eye-offending brine. 
—Shakespeare. 
TH sisterhood to which Joan Beverley had be- 
taken herself was not, as Mrs. Beverley had 
suggested, a convent, or the same thing as a convent. 
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That good lady’s ideas were derived from her own 
experience in France, where she had spent much of 
her time before marriage, among her friends at 
Lyons. The sisters did not pass their time in devo- 
tion or idleness, or in making sweetmeats or em- 
broidery. Their house was situated in the midst of 
a thickly-populated district in the North of London, 
and they were well known and generally well received 
in the streets and alleys, where, for a certain number 
of hours every day, they visited the sick and poo: 
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Their ministrations were not limited by parochial 
boundaries, but extended over a considerable area, 
under the direction of the clergy of St. Winifred’s 
and of other adjoining parishes. Joan had for some 
time past given up visiting in the district near her 
home, partly because she was dissatisfied with herself, 
and out of conceit with everything about her; partly 
because she was depressed, and unable to exert her- 
self; and partly because the people whom she had 
been in the habit of visiting would persist in asking 
after the good gentleman who used to accompany 
her, hoping he would come again soon—as well 
they might, for many a shilling he had left behind 
him in those poverty-stricken rooms to which Joan 
had led him. Moping at home, however, did not 
suit her long; she was too anxious and sorrowful to 
be able to give her time to reading, music, or fancy 
work; and the occasional society which The Lawn 
afforded was not at all in harmony with her feelings. 
For atime the new church of St. Winifred’s, with its 
frequent services, supplied the blank which had 
taken the place of her former activity. But there 
was too much of self in that system. Religion, as 
she had known it hitherto, was a matter of every- 
day life, entering into the ordinary and necessary 
concerns of the six days in which we are commanded 
to labour and do all our work. These continual 
services might be very good and useful for a few old 
and infirm people, who were unfit for active employ- 
ments, but it was not right for her to spend her 
strength and time in such exercises. Faith and Hope 
might, indeed, be confirmed and strengthened by 
continual prayer; but there was not sufficient prac- 
tical Charity in the system as she was then following 
it. There was too much for self in such a religion, 
and too little for her ‘‘ neighbour.” 

Joan Beverley could not be satisfied with merely 
‘passing the time,” though it might be “passed ”’ 
within the walls of a church. She had many friends 
among the poor, the aged, and infirm, and missed 
them more than she would have thought possible ; for 
the pleasure and advantage of her visits to them had 
not been all on one side. ‘‘ He that watereth shall be 
watered also himself ;’’ ‘‘ ready to distribute, willing 
to communicate, laying up in store for themselves.” 
These and many other such promises had been ful- 
filled in Miss Beverley’s experience ; but she did not 
know how fully and richly until, having grown weary 
of her work, she had begun to miss its reward. Since 
then she had heard a great deal of this sisterhood, 
and had felt inclined to join it. The thought that 
Victor Darville would some day return to her side, 
with good reasons and explanations for having so 
long deserted her, had made her unwilling to take 
such a decided step as to leave her father’s house, 
and devote herself wholly to a religious life; but 
when her mother told her that he was “gone 
abroad,” that.hope was taken away; and when she 
arged her almost in the same breath to think of 
another suitor, to dress herself up for company, and 
to look her best, her heart, wounded in its tenderest 
affections and full of painful yearnings, revolted 
against this reiteration of a life which had been 
fraught with so much unhappiness, and her resolu- 
tion to break away at once from the vanities of the 
world was quickly formed. Yielding to the pas- 
sionate impulse of the moment, and without reflecting 
on its consequences or her duties at home, she dis- 
missed her maid, and wrote a hurried note to her 
mother. This note, in her haste, was thrown under 
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the table instead of upon it. Mrs. Beverley had lost 
no time, when the note was afterwards found, in 
going to seek her daughter; but not a word had 
been said at their first interview about Victor Dar- 
ville. If Joan had questioned her, or had even men- 
tioned his name, Mrs. Beverley would have told her 
that it was not he who was gone abroad, but his 
brother. Her conscience reproached her for leaving 
the truth still untold; but she argued with herself 
that it would make no real difference. Victor, 
though in England, was no nearer to any of them 
than he had been for months past. Joan would, no 
doubt, give up all thoughts of the young man after a 
time, believing that he had deserted her; she would 
have too much spirit to care for any one who had 
ceased to care for her. On the whole, Mrs. Beverley 
was not sorry that her daughter had betaken herself 
to the seclusion of St. Winifrid’s Sisterhood. She 
did not doubt that she would grow weary of it before 
long, and, in the meantime, she was out of harm’s 
way. 

Mr. Beverley did not concur in his wife’s views. He 
could not bear to feel that his daughter was alienated 
from him. He would rather have given her to the 
husband of der choice, who was at least upright and 
honourable in all his dealings, and who, as he well 
knew, was not the less firmly attached to Joan because 
he had shrunk from urging his suit in deference to 
the objections of her parents. 

Victor, on leaving Mulberry Lawn, although he 
did not doubt for a moment that he should succeed 
in gaining an interview with Joan, and bringing her 
back to her parents, was conscious that there were no 
slight difficulties to be overcome. The interview 
would be a very difficult thing to manage, he thought; 
and he slackened his pace insensibly, conning it over 
in his mind. 

Passing a lamp-post a boy looked up in his face, 
and holding out his hand muttered some words, the 
meaning of which was evident, though they were 
scarcely articulated. Victor was attracted by the 
boy’s features, fancying he had seen them before. 
He stopped, and the lad turned at the same moment 
and shuffled away. Victor called after him, and he 
looked back and lingered. 

‘‘T thought so,” he said. ‘Why Raffage, I am 
sorry to see you in this plight.” 

‘“‘T can’t help it, sir,” the boy-replied. ‘I have 
never had a place since you turned me away without 
a character.” 

‘Tt was not my doing.” 

“No, sir. I don’t say as it was. It was Mr. 
Beverley. I can’t get a place, not a regular place, 
nowhere, without a character.” 

‘‘ Are you living at home, then ?”’ 

“ Starving at home, you might say, sir. Mother's 
ill abed, and there’s three others besides me, without 
a bit of anything and no fire nor nothing.” 

Victor thrust his hand into his pocket and was 
going to give the boy some money, but remembering 
that he had not been always trustworthy, changed his 
mind and said— 

“Tt is getting late, but it’s not very far off. I'll 
go home with you and see for myself.” 

‘‘Thank you, sir,” the boy answered, heartily ; 
and turning away at once walked on before him with 
a rapid step. 

The appearance of Raffage’s home was sufficient 
of itself to confirm the truth of all that he had said. 
It was almcst denuded of furniture; the children 
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were in a state of squalor and misery, and Mrs. 
Raffage was lying upon a wretched bed, covered over 
with a few rags, and evidently very ill. She had 
been laid up for three weeks, and unable to earn 
anything for herself or her children, and without 
proper care and nourishment it was not to be expected 
that she would ever be able to do so again. Victor 
sent out at once for bread and other necessaries, and 
stood by the poor woman’s bedside, talking to her 
Lll they came. 

She was very thankful, she said, to hear the sound 
of his voice again. The young lady who used to visit 
in the court had not been there for weeks and weeks. 
She hoped she was not ill. 

‘No; not ill,” said Victor. 

“ Gone out, perhaps?” 

“No; she is not very far off. She will come again 
soon to see you, I hope.” 

‘“‘T would have sent to her, but the gentleman, Mr. 
Beverley, was so much offended about Jim that the 
boy did not dare to go there.” 

“T did not like,” said Jim, objecting to the word 

dare. 
“She would have come in a minute if I could 
have sent to her, I dare say,’ said the woman, 
“but after what had passed I had not the heart. 
If Jim could get to see her without going to 
the house he might go and tell her how bad I 
am. 

‘“So he can,” said Victor. ‘‘ He will find her at 
the sisterhood—St. Winifred’s. Do you know where 
itis, Jim?” 

“Yes, sir. Two of the sisters was visiting at some 
houses near here a day or two ago. Is Miss Beverley 
a sister, sir?” 

“A sister of those who are in distress, I hope,” 
said Victor, ‘‘ whether she adopts that style or not. 
She is in that house, and there probably you might 
see her.” 

“‘T’ll go to-morrow morning,” said Jim. 

Victor Darville resolved that he would be in the 
neighbourhood to-morrow morning also. He had 
intended to go straight to the house and ask to see 
Miss Beverley, and would not have thought of using 
any stratagem for such an end, but Mrs. Raffage had 
herself proposed to send for her, and there could be 
nothing wrong in seeking to exchange a few words 
with her on her way to or from the poor woman’s 
house, if she should go there. 

The next day, therefore, early in the forenoon, 
Victor Darville set himself upon the watch near the 
entrance of the court in which Widow Raffage’s 
poor little dwelling was situated. Miss Beverley, 
accompanied by one of the sisters, was there before 
him, having responded without delay to Jim’s earnest 
petition that she would go and see his mother; and 
presently they were seen issuing from the narrow 
entrance. The sister was clad in the distinctive 
garments of her order, but Miss Beverley in her 
usual costume, though without colour or ornament of 
any kind, being at present in the position only of a 
guest at the institution. They walked quickly 
away, keeping their eyes upon the pavement, but 
had not gone many yards when a hasty footstep 
was heard behind them, and a well-known voice 
whispered, 

‘Miss Beverley! Joan!” 

The effect was electrical. Joan turned instantly, 
and saw Victor Darville’s face close to her own. She 
felt the touch of his fingers upon her arm, and his 





breath upon her cheek. She uttered a faint cry, and 
stood still, looking at him, unable to articulate or to 
move. Her companion, scarcely less astonished 
at the first moment, recovered herself quickly, and 
grasping Joan’s arms with energy, drew her to her 
side. 

‘**Come,”’ said she—‘‘ come!” and quickening her 
step, endeavoured to lead her companion away with 

er. 

“‘ Joan,” said Victor, ‘‘I have your father’s sanc- 
tion for this. He bade me see you and bring you 
back to him.” 

Her colour came and went; she tried to speak to 
him, but could not; or perhaps it was that she 
waited, hoping to hear more. 

‘Let me speak a word to you alone,” he said. 
‘*Come back with me to the house you have just left. 
I cannot leave you till I have told you what is in my 
heart, and—and—” 

It was like adream! Here was Victor, the man 
who she had been told was on the seas—the man who 
had gone away from her because he did not care for 
her—standing by her side, speaking to her in the 
language of affection, and in the thrilling tones of 
earnestness and truth. She moved instinctively to 
return to the house to which he pointed. But her 
companion again interfered. 

‘‘ Begone, sir!” she cried, turning to Victor; 
‘‘why do you pursue us? These garments should 
be our protection.” 

Victor dropped his hand, and raising his hat 
respectfully, addressed the sister. 

‘‘T have a father’s authority,” he said, ‘for this 
intrusion. I am sorry to distress you. I will leave 
you this instant if Miss Beverley will promise me an 
interview elsewhere.” 

‘‘ Yes, yes,” said Joan, eagerly, glad to have time 
to recover herself and reflect. ‘‘ Where shall it be, 
and when?” 

‘“‘ At your father’s home,” said Victor. 

‘‘Yes. I will go home to-day !’’ Joan exclaimed ; 
‘‘this afternoon or evening.” 

An hour was mentioned, and they parted. 

It need scarcely be told that the appointment was 
faithfully observed. Victor was on the watch, and 
opened the door of the cab, as it drew up at the iron 
gate of Mulberry Lawn. Joan sprang out, hastened 
up the steps, and in another moment her arms were 
fastened round her father’s neck, and her face hidden 
in his bosom. Victor followed her, and stood looking 
on with feelings which can more easily be imagined 
than described. 

“T have brought her back to you,” he said, 
presently. 

‘« Yes,” said the old man, turning away his face, 
from which the Socratic expression had entirely 
vanished. ‘Yes, Victor, yes; and I will keep my 
word; she is yours; and youare worthy of her; bless 
you both!” 

Then clasping his daughter again to his breast, 
and giving free vent to his emotion, he asked her in 
a low voice, “Am I not right, my darling ?”’ 

‘Yes, father, yes; ”’ she answered. 

Joan left her father’s arms only to be received with 
equal affection by her mother in her turn. Mrs. 
Beverley did not understand all that had happened, 
but she felt the warmth and fervour of her daughter’s 
embrace, so different from the listless, indifferent 
manner to which she had lately been accustomed ; she 
saw the glow upon her cheek and the joy in her eyes, 
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and knew that the simple, gentle, loving child whom 
she had missed so long was come again to gladden 
all their hearts; and she was satisfied. She could 
only murmur, “Joan, darling! So happy! So 
happy!” And when Joan glanced towards Victor 
as he stood waiting anxiously for some indication of 
the mother’s disposition towards himself, she repeated, 
‘‘Yes; so happy,” and held out her hand to him, 
cordially and kindly, taking him to her heart without 
reserve and making him more than ever partaker of 
her gladness. 


CHAPTER LIl.—THE YACHT. 
How happy they, 
Who from the toil and tumult of their lives, . 
Steal to look down where nought but ocean strives ! 
— Byron. 

Tue holidays are drawing to a close at Abbotscliff, 
and Tom Howard, or to give him his proper ancestral 
name, Tom Strafford, is sufficiently well to be removed 
to the comfortable quarters provided for him at 
Sandy Frith. Great changes have been made there 
since old Mr. Strafford paid his first visit to the spot 
and made acquaintance with the shipyard. Building 
has been resumed with energy, and the future of the 
new watering-place is supposed to be secure. Mr. 
Chaffin has already repented that he gave up his 
claim to the shipyard, for there is every prospect that 
the site will become valuable. For the present, how- 
ever, it will remain as it is, or rather as it was; for 
Mr. Chaffin’s wooden office has been cleared away, 
and all Mr Chaffin’s store of timber and bricks and 
slates have been carted off to a spot at the other end 
of the town, and the garden has been set in order 
and restored as nearly as possible to its former neat 
and pleasant appearance. Workmen have been busy 
inside the house also, for Mr. Strafford has engaged 
all the rooms in it that could be spared, and has 
taken great liberties with them, not altering their 
appearance materially, but executing some necessary 
repairs and supplying various articles of furniture 
with a view to the comfort of his daughter and her 
convalescent son. A van of the ‘‘road and rail’’ species 
has brought down from London in its capacious 
interior beds, couches, easy-chairs, and in short such 
a plentiful variety of goods, that it is difficult to 
know what to do with them. 

Joshua Dean would have protested against Mr. 
Strafford’s expenditure upon the premises, but he 
can do nothing himself, having exhausted his 
resources in repaying Mr. Chaffin; and when he 
ventures to say a word about it, Mr. Strafford stops 
his mouth by telling him it is not done for him, but 
chiefly for Tom’s sake, with a reversion to his sister 
Lucy, and as a wedding gift to her. For Lucy is to 
be married in a fortnight to Captain Broad, who, 
instead of going to sea in a hurry as he had intended, 
is to have a long spell on shore this time, the 
Neptune being in dry dock and undergoing repairs. 
Very much annoyed the captain had been when he 
first heard that such repairs were necessary, for then 
he was in a great hurry to be off to sea; but Joshua 
Dean found him out only two or three days later, 
after matters had béen settled with Mr. Chaffin, and 
took him back with him to Sandy Frith, where Lucy 
welcomed him upon the threshold of the home which 
she was ready now to share with him. 

Tom’s journey for Abbotscliff, when all prepara- 
tions were completed, was accomplished without much 
fatigue. He had been out two or three times for a 
drive already; and the trip by rail was a short one. 
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Mr. Strafford would have had an invalid carriage for 
him, or a special train, or anything else that money 
could procure ; but the ordinary means of transport 
were quite sufficient, and the pleasure of the journey 
was so great that Tom thought it almost too quickly 
over. 

‘Are you very tired?” his mother asked when 
she had led him to a couch in the parlour of the 
Shipyard Cottage, which Mr. Strafford had wheeled 
round towards the window, that he might lie there 
and look out upon the sea. 

‘No, mother; only a little. 
out upon the sands.” 

“You must lie down and rest first,’’ said his 
mother. 

‘* And eat a mutton chop,” said his grandfather. 

It was in vain that Tom protested against their 
over-carefulness and kindness ; it was easier to submit 
than to resist, and Tom was glad now to take the 
easier course. Later in the evening they all walked 
down to the shore, and Tom sat there for an hour or 
more, with Mr. Strafford on one side and Mrs. 
Howard on the other, in a state of tranquil, dreamy 
happiness. 

It was a calm and pleasant evening. The day had 
been warm, but the sun was near its setting, and the 
long quiet streaks of cloud near the horizon were 
striped with glorious tints of purple and red and 
yellow, the promise of a fine and bright to-morrovw. 
A gentle breeze from the land was rising now, and 
some sailing-boats, which had been creeping lazily 
along the margin of the bay, caught the wind, and, 
bending to it slightly, came running smoothly to- 
wards them, parting the water with a ripple at the 
bows, and leaving a long visible wake astern, which 
glittered in the sun’s declining rays. 

‘‘ How beautiful!” said Tom. 
love to be in one of those boats! 
like it, mother ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, very much.” 

‘* Shall we have a sail to-morrow ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, Tom; I hope so. It will do you good.” 

Neither of them spoke again for some minutes. 
Tom could not help feeling that he was still very 
weak, for tears came into his eyes and rolled down 
his cheeks. He did not know why. 

‘* What is it, Tom?” his mother asked, approach- 
ing her cheek to his. 

‘‘Nothing; nothing but happiness,” he said. 
‘‘ Such happiness! It seems like beginning life over 
again, with no cares or fears, no work, no books; 
nothing to do but sit here and enjoy this beautiful 
sea-view and sea-air!” 

‘You are as fond of the sea as ever, Tom,” said 
his mother. 

‘Yes; oh yes!” 

‘¢ But you will not want to be a sailor now ?” 

‘IT do not want anything; only to be always con- 
tented and thankful as I am at this moment, with 
you, dear mother, on one side, and you on the other, 
dear grandfather.” 

Tom had several times tried to school himself to give 
old Mr. Strafford that name, but he had never before 
been able to accomplish it. He had not the feeling 
of a grandson towards the old man. He was grate- 
ful to him, but felt always a little shyness in his 
presence, and could not love him as he thought that 
he was bound to do. Now, however, his heart 
warmed towards him, and he put out his hand to 
him and called him, on the impulse of the moment, 
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by this title of affection and honour. It was the 
token which the old man had watched and waited 
for. He had given many a hint, hoping to draw it 
forth, but in vain. Now it came from the boy’s lips 
and heart spontaneously, and Mr. Strafford blessed 
him in silence, being too full of joy and tha.‘fulness 
to speak. 

Presently Captain Broad was seen strolling along 
by the water’s edge with Lucy Dean’s arm locked in 
his own, too much absorbed with their own and each 
other’s thoughts to know that they were observed, 
though it would not have made much difference to 
them if they had been aware of it. The happy 
couple stopped to look at the little group of sailing- 
boats as they approached, and some other men from 
the village went down to the water’s edge, turning 
their eyes in the same direction. There was one 
boat larger than the rest and differently rigged, 
which had been gradually gaining upon the others 
since the breeze sprang up, and was now coming up 
with them and passing them. As she advanced more 
plainly into view Tom could not help being struck 
with the smart and handsome appearance. The 
graceful cut of the bow, the tall and slender mast, 
raking aft, the well-shaped jib and mainsail, and the 
set of the topsails, which were of duck, a fairer and 
lighter material than the usual sail-cloth, filled him 
with admiration. She was decked too, and her deck 
was white and well holystoned; her Attings of brass 
were well polished, and glittered as the rays of the 
sun fell obliquely on them. Altogether she had the 
appearance and character of a gentleman’s yacht 
rather than of such boats as usually belonged to 
Sandy Frith. 

While he was gazing upon this pleasing spectacle 
Mr. Strafford, placing his hand upon his shoulder, 
said to him in a low voice, rather more shaky than 
usual from suppressed emotion, 

“Do you remember, Tom, what you said to me at 
Langdale about what you would do if that place were 
your own?”’ 

“No,” said Tom; ‘not very distinctly.” 

“You would repair old John Pollard’s cottage, 
and all the other cottages on the estate, and make 
them comfortable; and you would put all the farms 
in order, and let them at moderate rents; and you 
would help Mr. Martin to enlarge the village schools ; 
and you would repair the Hall, inside and out—and a 
few other things of the same kind.” 

“Did I say so?”’ said Tom. ‘‘I know I used to 
think so.” 

‘Well; all that has been done, or is being done. 
Then if there was any money left what did you say 
you would do with it?” 


‘“‘ Buy a yacht,” said Tom, looking at his grand- 
father with wondering, inquiring eyes, as the truth 
—too strange and delightful to be at once resolved 
upon—flashed across his mind. 

“There is your yacht,” said his grandfather. 


“Only I have not bought it yet. I have hired it for 
you as long as we remain at Sandy Frith. To-mor- 
row you shall go on board and take the command. 
Jim Bowley is to be your first-lieutenant.” 

It is needless to describe that first trip, or those 
which succeeded day after day, and twice a day 
sometimes; needless to relate how on one pleasant 
morning which was known to be a holiday at Abbots- 
cliff, the cutter stood across the bay—as the crow 
flies—doubled the headland, and running to shore 
under the eliff, took on board some half dozen boys 





from the college, Tom’s particular friends—Swal- 
low being, of course, among the number—and then 
set sail again, and after a jolly cruise landed them 
opposite the Old Ship, the inn where it may be 
remembered Tom had disembarked from the pilot’s 
boat two years before. A famous dinner was pro- 
vided for them there. It had been ordered before- 
hand, and Mrs. Roseberry had done her successful 
best to cover the table with such things as boys de- 
light in. 

Tom’s friend the waiter was there, and a great 
shout of laughter arose when, after placing a large 
covered dish before Tom, he whipped off the cover 
with a flourish and displayed a huge broiled bono 
under it. The sea had been calm and the boys had 
all good appetites, and no one offered to help him 
with his dainty, so it was carried away again un- 
touched. Mrs. Roseberry enjoyed the joke as much 
as anybody. 

‘‘ Bones!” she said; ‘‘no, poor boy! he don’t 
want bones; he’s grown so thin and tall—it’s good 
support he wants, and he is like to have it, too, by 
all appearances.” 

There was good support upon the table for the 
present, as they all confessed, and they did justice to 
it; and when they were gone and the boat’s crew 
came in to take their places, the waiter was heard to 
remark that he did not know but he might have to 
bring the bone back again after all. 

Tom went upstairs to look at his old bedroom, and 
took that opportunity of presenting Mrs. Roseberry 
with a handsome black silk dress, which he had 
bought for her, while Mr. Strafford remembered the 
waiter in a style which he himself was not likely ever 
to forget. He meant to do the same by everybody 
who had been kind to his boy, he said; and he kept 
his word. ‘ 

When they were again afloat, the “ first-lieu- 
tenant’ was called upon to sing his lying song of the 
‘‘Great Sea Sarpent’’ for the benefit of the land- 
lubbers ; and the collegians were put ashore early in 
the evening with a fresh consignment of mackerel, 
dorgs, and other curiosities of the deep, giving three 
cheers after they were landed for the yacht and all 
her crew, Two months or more were spent in this 
pleasant way at Sandy Frith, and Tom’s face began 
to grow brown and freckled again. Captain Broad 
was married during that interval, and started on 
another voyage, rather more out of spirits than usual, 
instead of being, as he had anticipated, more re- 
signed; but he supposed he should get used to the 
going and coming. His wife would have a comfort- 
able home, with her mother to see to, and her 
brother to see to her, and her husband’s return to 
look forward to; and the same good Providence 
would be over them all, at home or abroad, together or 
separate ; so they must make the best of it, and there 
was plenty to be thankful for when all was said and 
done. 

A month or two later Victor Darville also was 
married, and became at the same time a partner in 
the firm of Beverley and Darville in Bread Lane. 
They went to spend the latter part of their honey- 
moon at Langdale; whither the owner and his heir 
returned in good time to receive them. 

It was a grand holiday at Brakeley the day of their 
arrival. ~ The village people came out to meet tho 
old squire and his young grandson, and gave them 
such a welcome as they could not have dreamed of. 
Mr. and Mrs. ‘‘ Hares”’ stood at their lodge holding 
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the gate wide open—it turned upon its hinges freely 
now—and a detachment of school children lined the 
road along the avenue on either side, cheering and 
waving their hats furiously. Helping zealously to 
hold the gate was a tall boy whose face Tom thought 
he had seen before somewhere; but he was smiling, not 
to say grinning so broadly that he could not at first 
recognise him; it was young Dick Raffage, to whose 
features smiles and grins had not been familiar when 
at home. The squire had “ taken him on” at Victor 
Darville’s request to give him a chance of recovering 
himself in a part of the world where he was not 
known. ‘I'll take the whole family, if you wish it ; 
T’ll do anything you ask me, Mr. Darville,” the old 
gentleman had said; ‘‘ you have been such a friend 
to my boy!” 

Tom stood on the steps by his grandfather’s side 
to make his acknowledgments to the tenants and 
labourers who were there to do him honour, and 
returned their smiles and other demonstrations of 
goodwill with equal heartiness. He was taller and 
thinner than when they had seen him last; he was 
a little graver too in manner, notwithstanding the 
cheerfulness and gladness which lighted up his face 
at that moment. As he turned and entered the 
house he caught sight of a small shield on the back 
of one of the high chairs, the same in which he had 
sat probably at his last interview with Mr. Strafford 
in that house. The shield had been freshly painted 
or emblazoned, and displayed a crow flying, with the 
motto under it, ‘‘ Straight forward.’”? He must have 
seen it before if it had not been obscured by neglect 
and dirt ; now it was revived, and seemed to promise 
well for the future of the house and all belonging to 
it. Straight forward had come to the front again, and 
was to be the ruling principle; no bare attachment 
to the things of time, but a going on in the journey 
of life by a straight course, turning aside neither to 
the right hand nor the left, towards that better world 
in which an account is to be rendered of all the good 
or evil done or left undone in this. 
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i ee distinguished services of Sir Rowland Hill 
can never be forgotten while the postal system 
exists. A biography, with a full account of the 
reforms he effected, appeared, with a portrait, in the 
“Leisure Hour” while he was yet living (see 
“L. H.,” 1865, p. 696). His recent death must 
not pass without a reference in our volume. We 
give, therefore, another portrait from a later photo- 
graph of the Stereoscopic Company. His earlier 
career was remarkable, and is not so well known as 
his subsequent achievements. We quote from an 
admirable memoir in the “Times” the following 
account of his work as a schoolmaster. 

‘‘Much as Rowland Hill owed fo his father, he 
owed scarcely less to his mother. She, though the 
inferior of her husband in quick intelligence and 
originality, was his superior in shrewd common sense 
and in firmness of purpose. She was as practical as 
he was theoretical, and as cautious as he was rash. 
To his father Rowland owed his largeness of view 
and his boldness of conception. But it was his 
mother from whom he derived his caution, his 
patience, and his unwearying prudence. Had he not 





had such a father he would not have devised his 
plan of Penny Postage. Had he not had such a 
mother he would not have succeeded in making what 
seemed the scheme of an enthusiast a complete and 
acknowledged success. She, unlike her husband, 
was of an anxious and ambitious temperament, and 
toiled night and day to keep her little family 
from sinking through poverty out of the class into 
which they had been born. In her desire to secure 
her children an education, she persuaded her hus- 
band to give up trade, for which he was very little 
fitted, and to establish a school. For many years after 
this step was taken the struggle for the bare means 
of living continued to be most severe. The charges 


for the pupils were very low and prices were very 
high. When Rowland was a mere child his mother 
used to talk over with him her difficulties, almost as 


From his childhood he had, as 


if he were a man. 


























































he said, seen the terrible inconvenience of being 


poor. He had known his mother dread the visit of 
the postman, as there was not money in the house to 
pay the postage. The children had each his part in 
the domestic duties, and, while they were scholars 
of the school, had a great deal of manual labour to 
get through. At the age of eleven Rowland began 
to assist his father in teaching, and at the age of 
twelve his school education came to an end. He 
ceased to be a pupil and became altogether a teacher. 
Twelve, we may point out, is at present the lowest 
age in which a boy is allowed to enter one of the 
great public schools. His own education had been 
imperfect even for a boy of twelve, for his father was 
too fond of theories and too eager to introduce them 
into his school to be a good teacher, and yet, back- 
ward though he left his sons in book learning, he 
had, nevertheless, taught them one lesson of ines- 
timable value. He had taught them how to think. 
He had made them, as we have shown, daring, 
nay, even rash, in speculation; but he had in- 
spired them with an eager thirst for knowledge 
and an ardent love of truth. Each of his children, 
when his regular school education was finished, set 
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to work to supply his own deficiencies in the short 
time that he could call his own when each day’s 
work was done. Their father had also given them 
that breadth of view which enabled them to rise 
above all selfish considerations. Each one was 
brought up to consider the good of the family rather 
than his own special good. All the brothers held 
closely together. No one took any decision of great 
importance without first calling a kind of family 
council and having the matter thoroughly discussed. 
Each was ready to place his services, time, and 
money at the disposal of the others, and had no 
hesitation in his turn in calling for assistance where 
assistance was needed. When one was struggling 
upwards the others were all below giving him a 
push, and when he had reached a higher level 
he stretched down his hand to pull up the others to 
him. 

Rowland was still quite a youth when he and his 
brother Matthew began to discover the deficiencies 
in their father’s school and to set about to reform 
them. His first task, however, was to free his 
father from the load of debt which through his 
unbusinesslike habits, in spite of his simple way of 
living, had come to press very heavily on him. At 
an age when boys are now leaving school he had 
taken upon himself the entire management of the 
accounts, and before long had the satisfaction of pay- 
ing off all his father’s creditors in full. Matthew 
chiefly concerned himself with improving the instruc- 
tion, while Rowland dealt with the discipline and the 
organisation. ‘ Organisation,’ he used often to say 
in after life, ‘is my forte.’ He began his reforms 


many years before Dr. Arnold’s name was heard, and 
the young reformer had to strike out his own path 


and grope his own way. He was gifted with a self- 
confidence which was almost sublime. In afew years 
he had upset most of the received notions on educa- 
tion and had established a system of his own. He 
had given up corporal punishment altogether, and 
yet made his authority as much respected, and, we 
might say, dreaded, as the most flogging of masters. 
He was aware that by nature he was hot-tempered 
and even passionate. He adopted a strange method 
of curing his defect. He publicly announced to his 
pupils that any one who saw him out of temper 
might at once, before the whole school, inform him 
of the fact. He was so rigidly just that no boy who 
had played the part of Gil Blas would have found in 
him an Archbishop of Granada. He aimed at making 
the boys govern themselves. A constitution was 
promulgated and a code of laws was made which 
filled more than a hundred pages of a closely printed 
volume. We have this volume before us as we 
write. In the first page we find a section headed 
the ‘Origin of the Constitution.’ The writer says :— 

‘Convinced that numerous and important advan- 
tages would be derived from engaging their pupils 
in the consideration and in the practice of rules for 
their own government, from placing restrictions to 
the powers of the teachers, and from giving to the 
regulations of the school a permanent form, the 
proprietors, early in the year 1817, proposed to the 
school a certain division of powers together with 
regulations for their exercise, which, having received 
the joint assent of the teachers and pupils, became 
the constitutional laws of the school; and in the con- 
fident expectation that the powers placed in the 
hands of the pupils would never be employed but 
for the welfare of the school, the proprietors pledged 





themselves not to alter these laws without the consent 
of a majority of the proprietors and regular teachers 
meeting in conference on one hand, and of a majority 
of pupils on the other. With such joint consent, 
occasional alterations have been made in the consti- 
tutional laws, tending chiefly, if not entirely, to throw 
more and more power into the hands of the pupils.’ 

The volume from which we have quoted bears 
the date of 1827, so that the Constitution had lasted 
full ten years. 

An almost perfect democracy was established. 
Each boy had even the right of being tried by a 
jury of his schoolfellows whenever a charge was 
brought against him by one of the masters. The 
whole school elected what would be called its sixth- 
form boys—guardians, as they were called in the 
school that the Hills had established at Hazelwood, 
near Birmingham. These guardians formed a kind 
of parliament, which, with the help of the masters, 
who composed an upper house, ruled the school. 
They met often to deliberate, and their sittings were 
drawn out over many an hour by the eagerness of 
the young debaters. In the essays of a ‘ Birming- 
ham Manufacturer,’ an interesting account is given 
of the school. ‘By juries and committees,’ says Mr. 
W. L. Sargant, the author, ‘by marks, and by 
appeals to a sense of honour, discipline was main- 
tained. But this was done, I think, at too great a 
sacrifice ; the thoughtlessness, the spring, the elation 
of childhood were taken from us; we were prema- 
ture men.’ This system, whatever may have been 
its merits and its faults, was invented by Rowland 
Hill at an age when most young men have scarcely 
left college. It was greatly modified in after years, 
both by himself and his younger brothers; for, as 
the ‘ Birmingham Manufacturer ’—perhaps with some 
exaggeration—says, ‘The Hazelwood Constitution, 
discipline, instruction, were in a perpetual flux; the 
right to-day was wrong to-morrow.’ In a volume 
entitled ‘Public Education,’ written chiefly by his 
brother Matthew, Rowland’s new system was made 
known to the world. The book at once excited 
public attention. An article on it appeared in the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ and another in the ‘ London 
Magazine,’ written by De Quincey. Jeremy Bentham 
took the warmest interest in the school, and declared 
that after reading the book he had thrown aside all 
he had himself written on education. Wilberforce, 
Brougham, Grote, Joseph Hume, Miss Edgeworth, 
and many others, either visited Hazelwood or made 
inquiries about it. Rowland was as convinced as 
any young enthusiast could be of the soundness of 
his plans, and longed toextend them. He required, 
he said, at least five hundred boys before he could 
organise his school as it ought to be. He looked 
forward to seeing great colleges on the same system 
spring up in all parts of the country to the advantage 
of his fellow-men. He has since been heard to con- 
fess that, having after long years looked into his code 
of laws, he thought it far too complex. He added, 
with a smile, that he greatly doubted whether he 
should send his own son to a school conducted on 
such a complicated system. It can scarcely be 
doubted, however, that to his bold and novel experi- 
ment may be traced not a little of the vast improve- 
ment that in the last fifty years has been effected in 
education. He used to boast that at one time he had 
the largest school in Warwickshire, for Rugby in 
those days had sunk very low, and some years before 
Arnold’s name was heard he had shown that boys 
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could be made almost to govern themselves, and to 
govern themselves through a high sense of duty and 
not through brutal fear. 

After living at Birmingham till he was more than 
thirty he removed to the neighbourhood of London, 
where with the aid of one of his brothers he estab- 
lished a branch school at Bruce Castle, Tottenham. 
But by this time his health, which had always been 
delicate, began to give way, and at last broke down. 
He had certainly tried it ever since childhood by the 
severest and most prolonged labour. He had often 
worked fifteen, sixteen, or even seventeen hours a 
day, and he would keep up such work as this for 
weeks together. The vacations were not much vaca- 
tions to him, for he employed them partly in study 
and partly in doing whatever else he had not found 
time for during the term. It was only the extreme 
temperance and regularity of his life which had kept 
him alive. Moreover, his work as a schoolmaster 
had become distasteful to him and he longed for a 
change. He longed also still more eagerly for that 
freedom of thought, speech, and action, which even 
at the present day a schoolmaster can but very im- 
perfectly command. His means were very small, 
but he did not hesitate to give up his business in the 
full conviction that with the powers he knew he had 
he was as certain of success in some other path as a 
man could be. He always preserved, however, the 
strongest interest in that child of his youth, as it 
were, his school, which was carried on by his younger 
brother Arthur. Rowland, as soon as his health was 
re-established by a long period of rest, began to cast 
about for a new employment. He had long been 
known to many leading men among the advanced 


Liberal party, not only by his work as a schoolmaster, 
but also as an eager advocate of political and social 
reform. He and his family had been in the front 
ranks among the men of Birmingham in the great 


Reform Bill agitation. He had assisted in founding 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
He had published a plan for the gradual extinction 
of pauperism and for the diminution of crime. Shortly 
after his retirement from the school an association 
was formed for the colonisation of South Australia on 
the plan of Mr. E. G. Wakefield. In this association 
Rowland took an active part, and when the Act was 
carried through Parliament and the Commission was 
appointed he was named secretary. He held this 
post for four years and discharged the duties with 
conspicuous success. But such an office as this did 
‘not exhaust the energy of a man of such activity of 
mind. During the whole of this period he was in his 
leisure time working hard at two inventions. He 
had from a child delighted in the use of tools and in 
mechanical construction. At the age of five he had 
made a water-wheel which, though rude, would yet 
work. When he was twelve or thirteen, by steady 
efforts prolonged through eighteen months, he had 
succeeded in making with his own hands an electrical 
machine. He had made the entire scenery for the 
school theatre, being himself the contriver, carpenter, 
and painter. He had been the sole architect of 
the new school-house at Hazelwood and the sole 
clerk of the works. No sooner did he find that his 
duties in the Australian office allowed him some 
leisure than he began to give up all his spare time to 
the invention of a printing machine. In this he was 
aided by his second brother, Edwin, who was also an 
excellent mechanist. This machine never came into 
general use, and yet it is not too much to say that 
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some of the most ingenious of its contrivances have 
been commonly adopted. It was while he was still 
labouring to improve his press that he began to inte- 
rest himself in postal matters. He hesitated for a 
while between his printing-press, which had won his 
affections, and his new project, which was as yet 
somewhat strange to him and indistinct. He longed 
for strength for both, but he was forced to make a 
choice, and, happily for the world, he cast in his lot 
for postal reform.” 





FORTY YEARS AFTER. 


ES, it is full forty years since I have seen the 
little village in Gower, in which I spent the 
opening months of my fully-remembering boyhood; 
and now that I am within thirteen miles of it, I will 
go to see it again. Is it still the sleepy hollow 
that it used to be? Scarcely possible. I hope, 
however, that the change in it is of the smallest, or 
otherwise my earlier recollection of it will be blurred. 
They say that an omnibus runs to and from it, or 
within easy reach of it, once or twice a week, but I 
will make no inquiries about that vile, disillusion- 
ising vehicle. The last time I travelled along the 
Gower Road I made the journey now on a high- 
backed car, and next perched on a black-maned, 
black-tailed, brown mare, that seemed of almost 
elephantine height, astride across the blue cloth- 
covered saddle of a farmer’s wife. High-backed cars 
and blue cloth-covered saddles seem to have vanished 
out of the land. The market people all talking 
together in the deepening dusk, now go home close- 
packed in little carts. I will not travel by the Gower 
Road, but start for Oystermouth, and thence find my 
way on foot along the seashore. 

At first starting from Swansea, however, what a 
change is seen! When I was last here coaches still 
ran regularly from the London Bull and Mouth to 
the Bristol Bush, or Rummer; and the Great West- 
ern, lying in King Road, was looked upon not only 
as a monster of the deep, but as the ne plus ultra 
triumph of steam. 

Now, to say nothing of other lines, a railway runs 
along the sand-fringe of Swansea Bay, with a parallel 
steam tramway. However, the pale sedge sighs on 
the ever-shifting hillocks as of old; and as I trudge 
on past Bishopton Road, Lilliput Road, and West- 
cross, the warm, moist air has opened the spring 
flowers, and is opening the buds in the old-fashioned 
early style; and the ivy on the grey wall, and all 
things that keep green throughout the winter, have 
the freshly green*look of the mild west; and birds 
are singing in February, as if for some weeks winter 
had past, in the pleasant grounds and the orchards 
and gardens that lie about the little villas and old- 
fashioned white cottages; those on the seaward side 
of the road separated from the beach simply by @ 
grey wall or tumble-down fence. 

But I have seen one red whittle only—in my youth 
they used to blaze in green Gower like poppies in a 
cornfield—and instead of the old high-crowned black 
beaver hat, the buxom young whittle-wearer has 
degenerately donned a hat of modern material and 
make. 

A little fleet of fishing-smacks rides as of yore off 
the two-isled Mumbles, the outer one horned with 
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a lighthouse. The fisher-quarter of Oystermouth 
also looks little altered; but elsewhere little rows of 
‘“‘watering-place” houses have sprung up like 
funguses. The grey, ragged ruins of the castle, 
however, stand as they did on their green hill, and 
the echoed blasting-shots from the quarries make one 
think, as in days gone by, that a violent thunder- 
storm has just broken out. 

Arrived at Newton, I determine to ask no more 
directions, but to trust to my organ of locality. 
Under its guidance I reach, by a lonely, rough, 
stone-littered track between the slippery green hills, 
what used to be the solitude of Caswell Bay. It 
holds now one villa and one hotel, the former staring 
superciliously at the latter as an intrusive alien, and 
the stern old cliffs frowning down on both as up- 
starts. 

I have seen Pwldhu, on the other side of which I 
used to watch the blue waves break in boiling 
white. Mounting higher, presently I make out 
through the haze sloping Oxwich Wood, ending in 
its slim, outstretching Point. Strange to say, the 
distance across the water seems far ‘greater than it 
seemed when I used to look at Pwldhu from Ox- 
wich Sands. However, I have seen the familiar 
wood, not altered, apparently, in the least; and so 
I try hard to believe, and half persuade myself, that 
I cannot really have much farther to go. For a 
time I get out of the sound of the sea, and try to 
make short cuts over the necks of projecting hills. 
I follow ‘‘roads”’ that lead me into boot-balling 

loughed fields. Thence I get into ‘“‘lanes” which 
Soeeinn narrower and narrower, and more and more 
moistly muddy. Over the foot I struggle through 
the treacherous slush. Nevertheless, I say know- 
ingly to myself, ‘‘A stranger would be puzzled, but 
I know of old what Welsh thoroughfares are. This 
one, at last, will soon bring me out to a definite 
somewhere.” 

But this last lane ends in a mere track, becoming 
fainter and fainter, until it leads me to a hill without 
a track—a hill on whose short grass a few sheep are 
feeding—more thickly dotted with wool-locked furze- 
bushes. 

At the bottom of the hill I find a miry sheep 
track, so indicated by the ragged wisps of wool upon 
the ragged hedge which divides it from a marsh. 
The gaps which from time to time the sheep have 
made in it have been bloeked with boughs and 
brambles ; but I venture to make another, and jump 
over the ankles into green sopped sponge. Leaving 
puddles in my —- I get upon a little firmer 
ground, dimly and delusively marked with what was 
once a footpath, leading to a bough-blocked stile. 
Breaching the adjoining hedge in its most vulnerable 
—, I drop into another bit of rushy pasture. 

aving reached the farther hedge, patched like the 
other, find beyond it a brook. It must be forded, 
unless I wish to stay here all day. Another crack- 
ling breach of fence—splash! The cool water 
gurgles into my Wellingtons, which give forth a not 
very dignified or musical ‘‘Squelch, squelch, squelch, 
— as I wade ashore and toil up a wooded 

ill. 

After all I have not taken much by my ducking. 
I cannot find a way out to anywhere. At last I see 
an old man coming down the hill, a blear-eyed, griz- 
zled, rheumatic old man, clad in an old blue jacket 
and much-worn pair of canvas breeches, and carrying 
two red jars. When he has heard my plight, he 





tells me, with half-chuckling pity, that if I had gone 
fifty yards farther, I should have found a little bridge 
instead of having to wade, hides in the wood the two 
pitchers which he was going to fill at the brook 
(what need of hiding, I cannot help thinking, in 
such a place?), and volunteers to guide me to the 
Reynoldstone Road. We have a walk of a mile or 
more over furzy, stony hills, across ploughed fields, 
through little farmyards, where dogs have to be sud- 
denly shut up to keep them from flying at the 
stranger, giving and taking ‘“‘ good evening” (al- 
though it is only just past noon) with all of the very 
few we meet. The old man tells me he has been 
an oyster dredger almost all his life, but when I begin 
to talk about Porteynon oysters, he eyes me curiously, 
as if, in spite of appearances, I must be older than 
himself. <‘‘There’s not an oyster been taken at 
Porteynon Bay for thirty years,” he says. From 
the colour of my clothes, the old man has got it 
into his head that I ‘follow the say,’”’ and there- 
fore can speak with authority on nautico-military 
matters. In vain do I tell him, by way of correction, 
that I come from London. ‘Ah, yes,’’ he says, as 
if I had confirmed his impression, ‘‘ J could see you 
were a say-faring gentleman.” 

At last we drop from a bank into the road at 
Temple Mills, and find welcome rest and refresh- 
ment in the Gower Inn. It is strange to note how 
little changed the little cluster of white buildings is 
from what I remember it forty years ago. The same 
sound—of stream and waterwheel— is in my ears 
which in those days I heard. The only visible 
change is in myself; but what a change it is when I 
thus see suddenly in imagination a little boy riding 
down into the village on his doleful road to Swan- 
sea, Bristol, and the gloomy school hard by, after 
a last summer spent in that village I am bent on 
visiting. 

Somewhat pantingly, after my late scrambles, I 
mount the hill. On one side I pass Pennard 
Castle, still frowning down upon the sea; on the 
other, blue-grey little Pennard Church, with, not far 
off—strange change since my time—a vermilion letter- 
box let into a rough wall. I get a glimpse of the 
sandy creek which runs in between the Great and 
Little Tor, and of the road leading up from it, by 
which, at certain states of the tide, the Oxwich people 
used to make a short cut to or from Swansea, the 
mullet in the forded Pill making the younger of their 
horses plunge and shy as they glided between their 
legs by moonlight. 

And here is tiny Penmaen Church, with so few 
graves around it still, that it is hard to believe that 
the parish can have been inhabited during the 
generation and more since last I saw it. 

Brown-green Cefn Bryn, up whose sides I used to 
toil on pilgrimage to waterwagtail-haunted Arthur's 
Stone, and along whose turfed backbone I used to 
‘‘ride and tie’ with my little sweetheart, each lying 
down in front and rolling defiantly on the turf when 
it came to be the other’s turn to gallop the pony, 
does not at first look quite so high as it used to 
seem, especially in damp weather, when clouds rested 
on its ridge, and rolled smokily down its slopes, 
and I proudly felt that it was ‘like a mountain in a 
geography book.’’ Nor do the few lonely houses 
scattered on its skirts look so eerie as when I used 
to see them, sprinkled like drops of whitewash on 
the mountain side, from the other side of the bay, 
and was told that one was haunted. Yonder are the 
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ivied ruins of Penrice Castle, and here is the Park 
Lodge, the Towers, bare modern antiquities in my 
boyhood, now also venerably ivy-veiled. 

How long ago, I wonder, was my lodge-keeper for- 
gotten, old Molly, of the mob-cap and plaid bedgown, 
whose spinning-wheel seemed almost always to be 
humming, and the scent of whose wood fire, blent with 
the odour of her yarn, I cansmell now? If in a very 
good temper she would bring out a bottle of mead 
and give me a glass, when I had toiled up Underhill 
or proudly galloped across the marsh on a borrowed 
pony for our letters, dropped as a special favour 
with the Castle letters at the Towers. 

Underhill, even in descending it, seems as steep 
as ever, and the Park wall as richly laced with 
threads of tiny-leaved ivy. I pull up a little prim- 
rose root in blossom as I go down, and could almost 
swear to the very hole in the opposite bank in which 
I saw my first robin’s nest, with eggs in it, snuggling 
beneath a straggling tuft of crinkly primrose leaves. 
But the weather-board gable on which Cox, the 
gamekeeper, used to spread-eagle the vermin he had 
shot, has vanished. I miss their mangy, mouldering 
remains, I miss his sulky face, and the foxy little 
terrier that tried to fasten on my nose when he was 
held up in his master’s hands and I pointed my 
finger at him. 

The little bridge at the bottom of the hill, how- 
ever, looks just as it did when the English curate’s 
hunter, startled by the flapping of his mackintosh, 
threw ‘him there and broke his collar-bone. My friend 
the curate, whom, though I had been taught that it 
was wrong for clergymen to hunt, I could not help 
looking upon as one of the nicest of men, because he 
invited me to dine with him before I was eight, and 
we had a roast goose all to ourselves, and ate it by 
the light of wax candles in silver candlesticks, while 
‘Tom of the Parsonage,” a miscellaneous menial, 
who at all other times treated me with somewhat 
scant respect, was obliged to be reverential (although 
he could not quite nip budding grins) as he waited 
on me, as well as his master, in white Berlin 
gloves. 

The Marsh, too, is unchanged, except that there 
seem to be far more wild fowl than ever, quacking, 
crying, paddling, and splashing in the winding canal 
that drains it. A magnificent drake flutters up, a 
gleam of sunshine turning his green neck into 
emeralds, and flies off, loudly announcing something 
or other to yonder yellow reed-fringed pond, in 
which our tame ducks used to feed. Here, where 
the causeway crosses the canal, a narrow driblet, as 
of old, connecting the two sections, is where I fell 
when I was sliding, and my mother’s muff flew over 
the ice as she rushed to pick me up, and Sir Chris- 
topher ran up, laughing, and started in pursuit of the 
absconding fur: Sir Christopher, of whom before, in 
spite of his soldier-like look, I had not thought much, 
because I had heard that he had been knighted for 
taking an island in the West Indies, in the capture 
of which he had only run a dog through the body 
to prevent it from arousing the garrison by its 
bark. 

It is high water, and so I cannot see our shell-bed 
—at low tide a spread of sand, on which you could 
not take a single step without crunching a score of 
rose-pink blushing bivalves. The Burrows are 
exactly the Burrows of my memory—the old wide- 
spreading playground, a jumble of sand-hills and 
hollows, some seemingly made of powdered white 
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sugar, and some of darker moist, patched with moss 
and thyme, plumed with fern, spiked with sedge, 
swarmed over by scurrying, in-and-out-popping 
rabbits, leaving shortlived registers of their journeys 
in sprawling or sharp-cut fan-like footprints. The 
smooth white basins, unmarked by any footfall, do 
not seem quite so deep as I used to think them when 
I peered half timorously down into their bottoms from 
their brinks ; but they still retain much of their old 
dreamy, haunted look. Yonder is the mound on 
which we began to build our Robinson Crusoe house, 
with four mopsticks for corner-posts, to be filled up 
with clay brought in dumplings from the Castle Hill, 
an enterprise soon relinquished, owing to the distance 
from which we had to bring our plastic material. 
In that winding hollow poor Silly Sally, the village 
idiot, when in a bad temper, used to make sudden 
rushes at us, grimacing hideously, and swaying her 
handcuffed arms to and fro, as if she were sculling 
a boat. I miss the sand couriers. I suppose they 
have already been down to get their Saturday supply. 
How I used to pounce upon them, almost always 
wheedling the woman or girl to let me have a ride 
on her horse or donkey, with the sand-sack for a 
saddle! I can remember, as well as if I had mounted 
him yesterday, a big, ash-grey ass, with a black wart 
on his stubborn neck, that graciously carried one, 
feeling like an African explorer, into previously un- 
known Penrice village. It was a long walk back, 
but lightened by my proud consciousness of having 
visited foreign parts. 

Not a single house seems to have been added to 
the little village. A back yard, however, has been 
walled in behind the school-house, occupying the 
formerly open space on which horses from the marsh 
used to seek shelter on winter nights, and across 
which saucy little wild rabbits used to scamper when 
disturbed in nibbling thrown-out cabbage-leaves. 
The front, moreover, has been coloured yellow 
instead of white. Opposite stand two cottages, many 
and many a time, no doubt, since whitewashed, but 
otherwise, barring tenants and furniture, just as I 
saw them forty years ago. 

But I want something to eat and drink, and there 
is the whitewashed Bull right ahead of me. When 
I enter it, however, the pleasant house-mistress tells 
me that it has not been a public-house for many 
and many a year. Although there is no inn of any 
kind in the parish, she adds, there is a place farther 
on where beer is sold by the cask. But even if 
she had it to sell I could not drink a cask of beer, 
and so I beg for a glass of water instead, to which 
the good woman hospitably hopes that I will let her 
add some bread and cheese. 

I set out for the churchyard. A boom, with the 
startlingly unfamiliar familiarity of old times, comes 
from the quarries. A quarryman, with his literal 
powder-horn slung over his shoulders, is plodding 
through the sand before me. The moist-sugar sand 
has quite covered the little bit of pebbled road that 
used to lead to the seaside parsonage. Its yard- 
gate, white in my time, over which my curate’s liver- 
coloured pointer, Jerry, used to scramble, with an 
anticipatory whine of joy—when he had succeeded 
in evading Tom’s surveillance—to join me in my 
rambles over the Burrows, is painted black now. 
The parsonage, instead of showing the weather 
mottles on its stone, is yellow-washed. Wooden steps 
lead down from its lawn, flush with the top of the 
grey wall. No white pony looks down and whinnies 
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greeting as I . Those are all the differences 
which lapse of vime has made, but they are much to 
me. Another change I resent. From the rocky 
shore-path leading above the grey-blue shingle, in 
which I have so often wrenched my ankles, and the 
rock-pools ‘“blobbed” with jelly-like anemones, 
tented with limpet-shells, and otherwise tenanted by 
darting fishkins, scarcely more substantial-seeming 
than their shadows on the gold-and-silver-sanded 
bottoms of the basins, and mottled, pugnacious crab- 
kins, scurrying sideways or protruding air-and-water 
nipping claws from crannies,—the glossy-leaved, blue- 
starred periwinkles have been uprooted. But the 
daffodils are opening, as of old, in the Old Parsonage 
garden, and the grey fragment of the Old Parsonage 
still looks down defiantly upon the greedy sea. 

Except that its once undulating floor has been 
levelled and furnished with new seats, the church is 
little altered. The frayed bell-rope hangs in the 
tower just as it used to hang when, after service, in 
the dusk of winter afternoons, I used to pass it, 
half shudderingly because it hung so near the bier 
on which I had seen the washed-up drowned name- 
less sailor lying. 

The green churchyard, too, is little changed, 
except that the pretty Welsh mode of burying the 
dead beneath beds of flowers, piously tended at 
Easter and Whitsuntide, and fenced with white- 
washed stones, seems to be dying out. 

On the spot where, more than forty years ago, I 


stood, a sobbing little youngster, with a long crape 


streamer hanging from my little cap, writhing under 
the agony of my first great sorrow, I take off my 
hat before my father’s green-slimed gravestone. Of 
those who belonged to him there is no one else left 
above ground. 

On my way to the old farmhouse, where I had 
carte blanche for curds and whey and all kinds of 
petting, I pass a red-kerchiefed, red-whittled old 
woman, riding, as of old, to ‘‘ heave” or “carry” 
at the quarries. It seems strange that she does not 
give me a ‘good evening.” In my time, the way 
to Gander Street was through the Bull Garden, the 
Green Close, Bevan’s Close, the Green Park, and 
the stony Yetlands, in one or other of which last 
two the fiery-eyed, bellowing, pawing Castle bull 
was sure to add the excitement of adventure to the 
walk. The path is stopped now, traces of the old 
stiles, however, being still discoverable by those who 
remember auld langeyne. The road up Castle Hill 
has been made less steep. Still I stop panting 
retributively at the spot to which we used to send 
dear willing, patient little S—— to fetch clay balls 
for our Robinson Crusoe house. 

“Crescit occulto velut arbor svo,” sings Horace. 
It is startling to find that the trees which surround 
the ruins of the Castle have so grown since my young 
days that they almost hide it. . 

I hear the familiar tinkle of the forge; there is 
the lane leading to the limekiln in which E 
plucked the spray of dog-roses, and twined it round 
my straw hat on that far-off summer evening. But 
where is the old place ? 

Yes, there is the grey-green garden wall, just the 
same as ever; but the shed in which the little bull- 
calf used to butt me with his marble-like budding 
1orns, when I tried to mount him, has vanished. The 
little chapel, in which every now and then the curate 
would listen to the Methodist minister on the Sunday 
evening, as the Methodist minister had listened to 





him at church in the morning or afternoon, has been 

ulled down. Only the rough back wall of the old 

arn in which Cromwell’s troopers stabled their 
horses remains. Gates fill the gaps between gate- 
piers gateless in my time. Slates have taken the 
place of thatch on the cow-house, in whose loft I 
used to hunt for eggs. The luscious lilac-tree that 
used to grow beside the house-porch has been rooted 
up or rotted away. 

And when I go inside I find that all who once 
knew me there are long since dead, or have left for 
many @ year. R. R. 





A Song of the Distance, 


In the early morn of childhood 
All the world looked fair and bright, 
And the distance shone before us 
Through a haze of golden light ; 
Time and space we did not measure, 
All seemed ours, where’er it lay, 
And the words breathed naught but pleasure, 
Far away ! far away ! 


Years rolled on ; the haze was scattered, 
And the distance met our view, 
Clothed in more than rainbow brightness, 
But in colours plain and true. 
Loved ones from our side were parted, 
In loved spots we might not stay, 
And we whispered, lonely-hearted, 
Far away ! far away ! 


But the time is fast approaching 

When earth’s griefs shall all be healed, 
When the might of sin and sorrow 

To a mightier touch shall yield : 
Distance, then, no more shall sever, 

Time nor space our hearts dismay, 
Nor the words bring grief, for ever, 

Far away ! far away ! 





BMarieties. 


Tue Great SeAL.—In recently noticing the death of Mr. 
Stockdale, Porter to the Great Seal,the ‘‘ Solicitors’ Journal” thus 
spoke of the duties of the office :—‘‘ This official has the charge 
of the Great Seal during the day, and upon him rests the 
responsibility of guarding against the recurrence of the calamity 
which occurred in 1784, when this important legal emblem was 
stolen. He has also charge of the wax required for the seal, 
which Mr. Stockdale, in his evidence before a recent commission, 
estimated to amount at that time to ‘about 4 cwt. a month.’ 
The Porter to the Great Seal is in attendance upon the Lord 
Chancellor whenever he is in town ; transmits to him, wherever 
he may be, the whole of his official correspondence, and receives 
from him his replies, to be delivered or posted. In 1874 Mr. 
Stockdale had added to his multifarious duties the functions 
formerly discharged by the Messenger or Pursuivant of the 
Great Seal in regard to writs for the election of members to 
serve in Parliament.” 


Paris Exursirion LAwns.—With reference to our state- 
ment on this subject (p. 670), Messrs. Sutton write that ‘ the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour was conferred on their managing 
partner at Paris as a distinguishing mark of their pre-eminence 
in the lawn and other competitions.” 


AUTOGRAPHS OF AMERICAN PReESIDENTs.—An American 


paper has lately given a graphic account of the treasures to be 
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found in the library of Mr. G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia. 
There are original Mss. of many eelebrated works, including 
those of ‘Our Mutual Friend,” by Charles Dickens, and books 
of Cullen, Bryant, Hawthorne, and other American authors. 
But the book which to most Americans would be fraught 
with the greatest interest, however, is a large folio of the 
Presidents of the United States. It contains portraits of every 
executive from the beginning of our Union to the present 
incumbent. Upon the leaf following each portrait is an auto- 
graph letter from the President represented. These begin with 
the last letter General Washington ever wrote, which is dated 
‘*Mount Vernon, 8th December, 1799,” six days before his 
death. A curious fact comes to light, resulting from the col- 
lection of these documents. It is that of all the list the most 
difficult letter to be procured was that of President Andrew 
Johnson. Johnson's letters written by an amanuensis and 
signed by himself, are easy to obtain, but so rare is a letter 
written throuyhout by him that as high as fifty dollars have 
been offered for one. The letter in this book covers eight 
pages, and is written in Mr. Johnson’s incisive style. _ Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s letter is the celebrated one of instructions to 
General McClellan, which occupies four large pages, and in 
which he says forcibly, ‘‘ But you must act/” Frank Pierce’s 
letter refers to the death of Hawthorne. Opposite General 
Grant’s portrait is the noted letter from London, which 
was published throughout the world, giving his opinion of his 
hearty and enthusiastic reception in England. 


THE Bishop oF MANCHESTER ON THE TiMES.—He was 
sure, if matters had not gone too far, that the remedy would be 
sharp before this nation went back to its right mind and 
to its old belief in the results of patience, perseverance, 
honesty, and industry. Like the nations of old, to us, with 
all our ironclads and all our tall chimneys, the day might 
come when, as Mr. John Bright touchingly remarked at the 
opening of the Town Hall, we might see ‘‘the ivy growing 
up those tall chimneys, as he had seen it at Tantallon 
Castle, and hear owls hooting and see bats flying about the 
relies of our present homes.” We, of course, might close our 
ears to all these things, and say they were merely foolish dreams ; 
but there had been nations before us which had considered 
themselves the mightiest of the earth. The time might come 
when men would point the finger at our island and say, ‘‘ There 
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was once an island inhabited by an honest, industrious, and 
enterprising race, a people with great qualities, but they were 
suddenly seized in a miserable century with a desire to get rich, 
reckoning riches merely by money, and spending the money 
when they had got it selfishly and luxuriously upon themselves, 
and now their home is left a desert and the glory of England has 
passed away.” 


RESULT OF THE MAINE Law IN Marne.—It is not too 
much to say that the quantity of liquor now smuggled into the 
State and sold in violation of law is not one-tenth as large as it 
was before the law. This great change in the habits of the 
people procures an enormous saving in the wages of labour and 
in the resources of the State, which were formerly so largely 
squandered and wasted in strong drink. By some slight 
additions to the law the absolute extirpation of the traffic may 
be easily effected. This saving in the money and morals of 
the people by the suppression of the. liquor shops has produced 
most important results, which may be seen everywhere through- 
out the State. Better houses and buildings, public and private, 
better farms, better ways of life, and increased prosperity, mark 
very emphatically the result of prohibition. No one who knew 
what Maine was before the law, and who knows what it has been 
since, and is now, can fail to see the wonderful change for the 
better in all its inteiests, public and private. tis We 
repeat here what has been many times said before, in documents 
coming from influential sources, that prohibition to the liquor 
traffic in Maine has become the settled policy of the State ; that 
there is not any organised or respectable opposition to it in any 
quarter; and that no exigency is likely to arise which will 
induce our people to abandon it, and to go back to the old, 
mischievous, wicked policy of licensing it. In many quarters, 
in other States and other countries, interested, ignorant, or 
unscrupulous persons have industriously circulated reports that 
prohibition has been a failure in Maine, the place of its birth. 
These reports are absolutely untrue. No circumstance, from the 
origin of the law to this day, has occurred which can be construed 
or tortured into a justification of them. On the contrary, the 
law has been a great success from the first. Were it not so, it 
could not have won the confidence of the people, and have 
commanded their respect and firm support, as it has to-day.— 
Address adopted at a recent reunion of those who voted for 
the original Maine Law. 
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THE. LEISURE HOUR. 


The following are among the Subjects in preparation for the New Year :— 
; 


Nine-Tenths of the Law. By’the Rev..T. S. Mittinctox, ™.a., author of 
‘‘ Lombardy Court,” etc. ° 
A Chinaman’s Troubles. By Jutzs Verne. 


Idonea. By Anna Beate, author of “The Pennant Family.” 


Famous Physicians. By Dr. J. RispoN*tw..xrt, President of the Royal 
College of Physicians. x 


Scottish Characteristics. By the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. 


The Ants: A Little People, but exceeding. Wisc, By the Rev, 
W. F. Wuire, M.A. 


Curiosities of Commerce and Trade. 


Turcoman and Persian Borderlands. _By-the Rev. Jamrs Bassett, of 
Teheran. 


Gipsies in Great Britain. By Georce Situ, of Coalville; V. S. Morwoon, 
and others. 


Anecdotes of Music and Musicians. By C. H. Purpay. 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages. By the Rev. T. Tutseitox Dyrr, author of 
“English Folk-Lore,” etc. 


Bible Lessons for Every-day Life. By the Rev. Iarry Jones, 1.a., Rector 
of St. George’s-in-the-East. 


Notes of Travel. By Isapetia Biro, and others. 
| Biographical Memoirs and Portraits. Natural History Anccdotes. 
With the usual Variety of Misccllaneous Papers. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


The following are among the Subjects in preparation for the New Year :— 


Hore Petrine.. By the Dean of CueEsTer. 
Anecdotes of Preachers and Sermons. By the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. 
Farmer Truefitt’s Barley. By Mrs. Prosser. 

Anna Cavaye. By Saran Doupney. : 

Old Mrs. Barron. By the Author of “Christie Redfern’s Troubles.” 

Miss Temple’s Wards. By Acnes GIBERNE. 

Illustrated Letters from Palestine to My Children. By Henry H. Harpern.§ 
Incidents of a Journey Round the World. By the Rev. W. Urwick, ma.) 
The Religion of the Greeks and Romans. By the Rev. Canon Raw ttnson, M.A) 
Old Picture Bibles. By S. W. Kersmaw, m.a., Librarian of Lambeth Palace. 
Cousin Mabel’s Experience. By Miss E. J. Wuatety. 


The Daily Round, the Common Task. Sermons by the Rev. ALEXANDER) 
MACcLAREN, D.D., Rev. W. Boyp Carpenter, M.A., J. R. Macpvurr, p.p., and others. 
Biographies. Missionary Incidents. Narratives. Sabbath Thoughts.) 
Pages for the Afflicted. Sunday Readings for the Children. | 


Coloured Illustrations by Birket Foster, Henry H. Harper, and other eminent Artists. 
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LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 








R. K. BURT AND Co., PRINTERS, WINE OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREET, CITY, 
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